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QUESTING WITH gue 


A faithful correspondent from 
down under sends us a message 
by kangaroo pouch. It concerns 
an expert with the boomerang in 
Queensland, Australia. He puts 
an apple on his head, throws the 
boomerang and waits for it to 
come back and slice the apple in 
two. Do Tell! 


7? 


“Do it yourself,” advertises a 
Cleveland paperhanger, “and then 
send for us.” 


99 


To the chronically anxious citi- 
zen who has been suffering tor- 
tured nightmares of a world in 
which his every act may be sub- 
liminally influenced, we can now 
offer some measure of comfort. It 
won't be as bad as all that. 

Jas M Vicary, of Suliminal 
Projection Corp, now assures us 
that subliminal advertising cannot 
induce the viewer to do anything 
he is not already conditioned to 
do. “It may remind a Democrat 
to go out and vote for his Demo- 
cratic candidates,” he says, “but it 
won't cause him to switch and be- 
come a Republican.” 

And there now emerges some 
doubt that it will achieve even 
that limited objective. Last month 
Mr Vicary and associates gave a 


demonstration in Washington for 
mbrs of the FCC and assorted 
newsmen. The injunction, “Eat 
popcorn” was superimposed sub- 
liminally on a film showing of 
The Gray Ghost. No viewer ad- 
mitted an urge to buy popcorn. “I 
hated popcorn before, and I still 
hate it,” said a departing reporter. 

More recently, in Ottawa, Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Corp made 
a test on the popular Sunday night 
show, Close-Up. The message, 
“Telephone now” was flashed 352 
times at invisible speed during 
the half-hr program. The message 
was not revealed, but viewers were 
told of the test: asked to say what 
they had seen or felt. More than 
500 letters were rec’d, but not a 
single person telephoned or men- 
tioned the telephone. 


ba, 


Thrice - married Marilyn Mon- 
roe’s declaration, “I’m learning 
about marriage!” inspires Frank 
Rhoades, in San Diego Union: 
“Imagine the trouble that poor 
kid must have had with algebra!” 


99 


Mrs Ada Lewis, of Indianap- 
olis, telephoned police to rep’t a 
robbery. Yeah . . . this time they 
took the kitchen sink. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Vice Pres RicHarp M 
Nrxon, addressing Nat’l Bro- 
therhood Award dinner hon- 
oring former Sec’y of Treas- 
ury Geo M Humphrey: 
“Some of those persons advocating 
summit talks argue that talking 
is always better than fighting. This, 
however, is not the only choice 
Talking is not better than not talk- 
ing when you don’t know what you 
are going to talk about.” ... [2] 
Sec’y of Agriculture Ezra Tarr 
BENSON, addressing a Minneapolis 
farm audience: “Agriculture is 
neither Republican or Democratic 
and it must not be sacrificed on the 


political auction block.” ... [3] 
Sen Wm E Jenner (R-Ind) mbr 
Senate Finance Committee, de- 


ploring reckless appropriations: 
“The way this Congress is opera- 
ting, we will have to raise the debt 
ceiling another $5 billion within 


60 days.” ... [4] Mrs ELEANOR 
ROOSEVELT, commenting on Pres 
Eisenhower’s practice of having 


news digested for him: “That, I 
suppose, is a military habit. But I 
do not believe it is an effective 
system for the chief exec of a 
great and divergent country to 
form opinions on the basis of what 
his assistants think is the import- 
ant part of the news.” .. . [5] Frep- 
ERICK H MUELLER, Asst Sec’y of 
Commerce, addressing Manufact- 
uring Chemists Ass’n in Washing- 
ton: “It ill behooves a businessman 
to sit glumly by, exuding a spirit 
of dejection, because he can’t see 
record profits in the yr immedi- 
ately ahead.” .. . [6] MrKHAIL MEN- 





you on that ? 


SHIKOV, Soviet Am- 
bassador to U S, as- 
serting his opinion 
that soviet party 
chief Nikita Krush- 
chev should visit U 
S, and our leaders such as Vice 
Pres Nixon should go to Russia: 
“The more exchanges we have—at 
all levels—the better.” ... [7] Dr 
HUBERTUS STRUGHOLD, foremost au- 
thority on medical problems asso- 
ciated with space travel: “Every- 
body is talking about near space, 
outer space, free space, interplan- 
etary space, deep space, cosmic 
space. What we need is a geogra- 
phy of space so we will know what 
we are talking about.” ... [8] JoHN 
F HarBEsON, consulting architect, 
on urgency of remodeling U S Cap- 
itol bldg: “Pieces of sandstone as 
large as water glasses are tumb- 
ling off the Capitol. Someone is 
likely to get conked.” ... [9] Rev 
Dr ApAM CLAYTON POWELL, Jr, 
Negro minister, Abyssinian Baptist 
Church, N Y C, warning Negroes 
migrating from the South against 
“the ivory tower of the North”: 
“Where you came from is getting 
better than where you are.” ... 
[10] Janet Dawson, student at St 
Hilda’s College, Oxford Univ, Eng- 
land, commenting on collapse of 
strike against lovemaking until boy 
friends join a “ban-the-H-bomb” 
campaign: “Our friends are too fri- 
volous. They like men more than 
they fear the H-bomb.” 


Quiple 
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moving, finger 
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In England recently a politician 
by the name of Ludovic Kennedy 
stood for the House of Commons in 
the Rochdale by-election. He made 
an excellent showing, and indeed 
came very close to victory. For a 
mbr of the out-of-power Liberal 
Party this must be counted some- 
thing of a triumph. 

Mr Kennedy’s premise is that 
Britain cannot afford to become a 
major nuclear power while carry- 
ing the burdens of a welfare state; 
thus she should renounce military 
nuclear ambitions. 

Of late a considerable body of 
the British press—and notably the 
influential Manchester Guardian— 
has been critical of the decision of 
the Macmillan gov’t to proceed 
with a separate British nuclear de- 
terrent. The position of the critics 
is that it makes little sense for 
Britain to invest substantially in a 
nuclear military program when 
Washington obviously must play 
the decisive role. What significant 
difference can it make, they ask, 


whether in a decisive moment the 
Soviet is confronted with 80 H- 
bombs by the Yanks or a total of 
say 86 by the combined forces? 


But the paramount consideration 


is perhaps psychological rather 
than economic. So long as Britain 
is an active nuclear factor she can- 
not take the lead in limiting nu- 
clear arms elsewhere in the world. 
France already has announced her 
decision to make H-bombs. Will 
Israel be next? If so, can the So- 
viet Union permit the arsenals of 
the Arab Union to remain barren? 

Conversely, could Britain, re- 
nouncing separate possession of 
nuclear weapons, seek a treaty of 
renunciation with other nations? 

Judging by the gen’l tenor of the 
February White Paper, there is no 
realistic prospect that the Conser- 
vative Gov’t will take such action. 
But it may well be the world’s final 
opportunity to forestall the spread 
of nuclear destructive power. 
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ACTION—1 

To look is one thing. To see what 
you look at is another. To under- 
stand is still something else. But 
to act on what you learn is all that 
really matters. — Educator’s Dis- 
patch. 


AIR AGE—2 

In 1952, only 4¢ of the Air Force’s 
“aircraft and related procurement” 
dollar was spent for guided missiles 
and 2 yrs later it was 10¢. By ’56 it 
had increased to 12¢ and it is es- 
timated that in fiscal °58, 50¢ of 
each dollar will be obligated for 
missiles. The climb in missile ex- 
penditures is expected to continue, 
reaching about $4 billion in 1961, 
and exceeding the am’t expended 
for manned aircraft—Gen OrvaL 
R Cook, pres, Aircraft Industries 
Ass’n, “Air Power Arithmetic,” 
Planes, 12-57. 


AMERICA—3 

The U S is a country of diverse 
theologies and one creed, of many 
churches and one temple, of a 
thousand theories and one convic- 
tion. The creed is education, the 
temple is the school house, the 
conviction is the healing power of 
knowledge.—AGNEs ReEPpPLIER, Times 
and Tendencies (Houghton). 


AUTOMATION—4 
No machine can be trained to 
meet unforesee n developments. 





Judgment, appraisal and imagina- 
tion will belong exclusively to hu- 
man beings.——MaLcoLm P FeErcGu- 
sON, pres, Bendix Aviation Corp, 
addressing American College of 
Hospital Administrators. 


BEHAVIOR—5 

During the London blitz I re- 
marked to newspaper friends on 
the superb behavior of the British 
people. They told me, “They did 
not, initially, behave so well. There 
was a great deal of panic, and ego- 
tism, as each sought to save him- 
self.” 

“What changed this?” I inquired. 

“We helped a lot,” I was told. “We 
made it a policy to report only acts 
of courage and helpfulness. When 
people thought everybody but 
themselves was behaving well, they 
behaved well too.” — DorRoTHY 
Tuompson, “Is Morality ‘Normal’?” 
Ladies’ Home Jnl, 3-58. 


In our present complacency we 
easily fall prey to the danger of 
idealizing the Constitution’s real- 
istic features and of treating, in 
turn, its eternal ideas as if they 
had already been realized— F G 
FRIEDMANN, “Background for Little 
Rock,” The Humanist, 1-2-’58. 


Qu 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 


See 








Twenty-two mbrs of Congress 
have already announced they will 
not seek re-election this yr. (Sen 
Byrd of Va has since reconsidered.) 
This is believed to be an all-time 
high for Congress this early in an 
election yr. 


An observation from Rep Edgar 
Hiestand (R-Calif): “Never put 
off until tomorrow what you can 
do today. There may be a law a- 
gainst it by that time.” 


In Washington jargon, an exec 
attending a meeting is said to be 
“in agriculture,” or “finance,” or 
whatever the topic may be. Re- 
cently a reporter called the office 
of Sen John McClelland (D-Ark) 
at the time that worthy gentle- 
man was attending a committee 
meeting relating to our interplane- 
tary future. “I’m sorry,” a sec’y ex- 
plained, “the Senator can’t be 
reached. He’s in outer-space.” 


Returning from the South Pole, 
Capt Finn Ronne, chief of Ameri- 
ca’s IGY outpost at Ellsworth Bay, 
arrived without an overcoat in 
Washington’s 10-degree tempera- 
ature. “This,” he said, “reminds me 
of summer at the South Pole.” 


Que 
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BUSINESS—Tariff—6 

Is it better, thru protectionism 
. . . to keep uneconomic American 
enterprise alive, at the expense of 
the American consumer; or to 
practice abroad what we have 
practiced at home—honest compe- 
tition?: . . 

As for “throwing people out of 
work,” the fact is that every 
month more than a million people 
change their jobs in the U S, thru 
the normal workings of a dynamic 
economy. This is many times the 
number that would be affected by 
the removal of all tariffs. More- 
over, imports are a sure-fire wea- 
pon against inflation, and the gov’t 
that encourages them is doing 
something for the consumer, who 
is at last becoming a political force 
to be reckoned with. — CLARE 
BooTue Luce, former U S Ambas- 
sador to Italy, addressing Commit- 
tee on For’gn Trade Education. 


CENSORSHIP—7 

As long ago as the 3rd century 
B C, a Chinese emperor ordered 
the destruction of all literary 
works written under his predeces- 
sors. He hoped thus to “wipe clean” 
the pages of history and—at the 
same time—bury any ideas “dan- 
gerous” to his regime. The emper- 
or’s heavy-handed action was one 
of the ist instances on record of 
“total” censorship. But it was des- 
tined not to be the last. Today, 
some 2,200 yrs later, censorship is 
a common practice wherever au- 
thoritarian gov’ts are in power.— 
“Censorship Around the World,” 
Senior Scholastic, 2-7-’58. 


CHILD—Guidance—8 

Some children are a handful be- 
cause they’re too seldom an arm- 
ful.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 
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Van Wyck Brooks, in his latest 
volume, From a Writer’s Notebook 
(Dutton) presents a familiar 
plaint: “Nowadays everything 
grows old in a few hrs; reputation 
fades, a work passes away in a 
moment. Everybody writes; nobody 
writes seriously.” This jeremiad 
was written by Chateaubriand in 
1876. 

If you know a young chap about 
to start his military stint, we'd 
Suggest as an appropriate gift a 
copy of Draftee’s Confidential 
Guide (Indiana Univ Press). Put 
together by a knowing trio, Alan 
Levy, Bernard Krisher and Jas Cox, 
it contains a goodly store of prac- 
tical points, along with some good- 
natured quipery. Example: “Don’t 
stay in the barracks during off hrs 
or you maybe picked up for a de- 
tail. The library is one place they 
will never find you.” 

It may be that word of this ap- 
pealing hideaway is getting around. 
ALA Bulletin rep’ts that 19,886,846 
persons visited Army libraries last 
yr — excluding libraries in field 
units. 

Pavel Chuvikov, an exec of the 
Soviet publishing house for for’gn 
literature, said in an interview in 
Moscow a couple of wks ago that 
no royalties will be paid Western 
authors whose works are issued in 
translation. Several books by Amer- 
icans are on schedule, including a 
90,000 printing of Wm Saroyan’s 
The Adventures of Wesley Jackson. 





We can remember when a 
best-selling novel often had a 
few characters that you’d feel 
safe in bringing home to din- 
ner.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
eee 

Before becoming too contentious 
with the Russians, however, we 
should recall that the pirating of 
literary wares was once a thriving 
practice in America. For examples 
of such high-handed appropriation 
we need go no farther back than 
the days of Chas Dickens and the 
Messrs Gilbert & Sullivan. 

+“ ” 





Meyer Levin is of the opinion 
that his book, Compulsion (based 
on the Leopold-Loeb murder case) 
helped win Nathan Leopold his 
recent parole. His feeling is that 
the book (and the play subsequent- 
ly adapted from it) caused Leo- 
pold’s appeal “to be judged from 
the viewpoint of today, rather than 
of the violently hostile atmosphere 
of 1924.” 

Making a point that the book- 
stall is now firmly established in 
the modern apothecary, Publisher’s 
Weekly tells of a patron who re- 
cently approached a druggist and 
asked for Aqua Velva. The man 
behind the counter looked up ab- 
sent-mindedly and asked, “Who 


wrote it?” 
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CHURCH—Attendance—9 

The parents of America can 
strike a telling blow against the 
forces which contribute to our ju- 
venile delinquency if our mothers 
and fathers will take their children 
to Sunday School and church reg- 
ularly. — J Epcar Hoover, “Should 
I Force My Child?” American Mer- 
cury, 2-’58. 


COMMUNISM—Appraisal—10 

The convinced Communist is not 
as dangerous as the man who for 
yrs sees no danger in Communism, 
and then suddenly, without any 
change in Communism, but after a 
lot of change in public opinion, 
joins in denouncing Communism 
as a world-encompassing conspir- 
acy. It would be impossible to give 
@ more perfect demonstration of 
complete untrustworthiness than 
conduct of this kind—W T Covucn, 
“The Word and the Rope,” Modern 
Age, Winter 57-58. 


CONVICTION—11 

As far back as 53, Dean Pike, 
of the Cathedral of St John the 
Divine in N Y C, has made head- 
lines by refusing to appear as a 
commencement speaker and accept 
an honorary degree from a segre- 
gated church college. “I cannot, in 
conscience,” he said, “accept a de- 
gree in white divinity.” He never 
waits until an issue becomes popu- 
lar, a friend said. “He takes a 
stand the moment the issue a- 
rises.” His stand in this instance 
stirred other church leaders to take 
a clear position on segregation.— 
BetH Day, “Doubters Don’t Scare 
Dean Pike,” Christian Herald, 2-’58. 


Due 


EDUCATION—12 

A recent analysis of Phi Beta 
Kappa records reveals an interest- 
ing sidelight on our public school 
system. 

At Harvard, 64% of PBK’s and 
50% of the enrollment came from 
public schools. 

At Yale, 55% of PBK’s and 
45% of the enrollment came from 
public schools. 

At Colgate, 88% of the PBK’s 
and 60% of the enrollment came 
from public schools. — Ernest R 
Britton, Bobs & Bubbles, Midland 
(Mich) Schools. 


Quilt scrap book 


WASHINGTON IRVING, born 175 
yrs ago (Apr 3, 1783) was the 
Ist American whose writings 
were seriously noted abroad. He 
reflected the spirit of a com- 
fortably prosperous generation 
coming to maturity after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 
His books sparkle with epi- 
gramatic observations, many of 
which are serviceable in our 
own day, as this excerpt from 
Rip Van Winkle attests: 

A tart temper never mellows 
with age, and a sharp tongue 
is the only edged tool that 
grows keener with constant 
use. 


ee 
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EDUCATION—13 

The worst possible economy is to 
bld a million dollar school and 
then staff it with $3,000-a-yr 
teachers——Dr ANDREw D Hott, v- 
pres, Univ of Texas, American 
Teacher Mag. 








FAMILY LIFE—14 

About the richest heritage a man 
can leave to this world is an edu- 
cated family — educated not only 
in the sense of achieving a high 
standard of living but also in the 
appreciation and enjoyment of an 
enriched recreation—Pavut Kora, 
principal, Graveraet High School, 
Marquette, Mich, “We Teach Gun 
Safety on School Time,” Safety Ed- 
ucation, 2-’58. 


FUTURE—15 

In some future age, when a pa- 
tient is out of kilter, all of the 
facts about his body and mind 
may be run thru an electronic 
computer. In a matter of min’s, the 
‘brain’ will come up with a diag- 
nosis. . . But the 2lst century pa- 
tient can’t expect to be scolded, 
sympathized with, or given warm 
and friendly care by an analog 
computer. — Dr RaLtpH W Sracy, 
Ohio State Univ, addressing a 
group at Mass Inst of Technology. 


GARDENING—16 

An ad in the London Daily 
Herald read: “Sprinkle this magic 
mixture on your flower beds and 
nothing will grow at all, leaving 
you leisure for many other things.” 
—Type Talk, Baltimore. 


GOD—and Man—17 

Spin carefully, spin prayerfully 
but leave the thread to God.—Mis- 
sionary Tidings. 


If Christ comes to rule in the 
hearts of men, it will be because 
we take him with us on the tractor, 
behind the desk, when we're mak- 
ing a sale to a customer, or when 
we're driving on the road.—ALEx- 
ANDER Nunn, Houston Times. 


HUMAN RELATIONS—18 

Remember always that the world 
is not things, but persons; that no 
natural beauty and inanimate 
things can equal in interest the 
profound fascination of the human 
character—KaTHARINE T HINKSON, 
Wisdom. 


INDIA—Economy—19 

India’s vast population is not the 
greatest problem it faces. The de- 
ficit between what food our 385 
million people need and what we 
grow is only 12%. Our farm lands 
yield only about 25% of the food 
produced on equal land in improv- 
ed countries. So we need only a 
slight increase in farm efficiency 
to balance out. India must not run 
the risk of mechanizing its farm- 
ing. Too many tractors could ruin 
our economy. Automation in our 
agricultural industry would put 
millions of farmers out of work.— 
Dr Be.rre S Grant, Indian scholar 
and publisher, guest lecturer at 
John Carroll Univ, Cleveland. 


INDIVIDUALITY—20 

Man cannot be raised in a mass. 
The work must be effected thru 
the individual. Then success is as- 
sured.—FRANCES MACK MANN, quot- 
ed by Norman G SHIDLE, editorial, 
SAE Jnl. 


LIFE—Death—21 

Man is the only animal that 
contemplates death, and also the 
only animal that shows any sign 
of doubt of its finality—-Wm Ern- 
Est HockInc, The Meaning of Im- 
mortality in Human Experience 
(Harper). 


Quill 
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De Wolf Hopper ... the man 
who made us “Casey conscious.” 

Casey at the Bat is the poem Dre 
Wo.r Hopper made famous thru 
innumerable recitals. Or would it 
be more to the point to say that 
the poem made Hopper famous? In 
any case, the ballad, which Hopper 
himself termed “the only great 
American comic poem,” was found- 
ationed on fact. There was a 
Mighty Casey. Dan Casey pitched 
4 seasons for the Philadelphia 
Phillies. The occasion immortalized 
by poet Ernest L Thayer occurred 
Aug 20, 1887, with the Phillies pit- 
ted against the N Y Giants. Casey 
became the only player to make 
the Baseball Hall of Fame by strik- 
ing out. He died in 1943. 

Of his recital, De Wotr Hopper, 
born 100 yrs ago (Mar 30, 1858) 
said: 

On May 13, 1888, I recited a 
poem at Wallack’s Theatre, in New 
York City. No bronze memorial 
tablet marks the site, yet the day 
may come. Lesser events have been 
so commemorated. The poem was 
Casey at the Bat. 

As it turned out, I was launching 
a@ career, a career of declaiming 
those verses up and down this fa- 
vored land the balance of my life. 
When my name is called upon the 
resurrection morn I shall, very 
probably, unless some friend is 
there to pull the sleeve of my as- 
cension robe, arise, clear my throat 
and begin to recite Casey. 





MARRIAGE—22 

“Picking a husband is the most 
important decision a woman makes 
during her entire lifetime,” says Dr 
Rebecca Liswood, exec. director, 
Marriage Counseling Service of 
Greater N Y. “Yet to this crucial 
task many apply less deliberation 
and judgment than they use in 
picking a hairdresser.”—JoHn Korp 
LaGEMANN, “How to Pick a Mate,” 
Coronet, 2-’58. 


MODERN AGE—23 

This couldn’t have happened 
even 10 yrs ago, but the other day 
we overheard a lady say: “I know 
she’s home, because I saw her tv 
aerial rotating.” — Boscobel (Wis) 
Dial. 


PRAYER—24 

No soul can be lost by following 
the simple and well-beaten path of 
ordinary devotion and prayer. — 
R H Benson, Wisdom. 


PREJUDICE—25 

In 1953, Elmo Roper completed 
a 12-yr study of employe relation- 
ships in the U S. Among other 
things he discovered that preju- 
dice among workers, and between 
workers and supervisors, can and 
often does lead to higher operat- 
ing costs, increased turnover, work 
stoppages, wildcat strikes. He es- 
timated the price of prejudice to 
American industry at $30 billion a 
yr in wasted manpower, produc- 
tion, and morale! That means that 
$10 out of every $75 paycheck are 
wasted on the phony luxury of 
indulging our prejudices. The fig- 
ure cannot include the incalculable 
and far more terrible cost in hu- 
man suffering and indignity—Dr 
EverETT R CLINCHY, Pres, Nat’l 
Conf of Christians & Jews, “The 
High Cost of Hate,” Guideposts. 





Week of March 30-April 5 


Cancer Control Month (April) 
Nat'l Hobby Month (April) 
“Clean Up, Paint Up” 

(Apr 1, May 31) 


March 30—Palm Sunday... 105th 
anniv (1853) b of Vincent Van 
Gogh, Dutch painter. . . 100th an- 
niv (1858) b of De Wolf Hopper, 
American actor renowned for re- 
cital of Casey at the Bat (see Gem 
Box). . . 100th anniv (1858) inven- 
tion of a pencil equipped with 
eraser; pat’d by Hyman L Lip- 
man, Phila. . . 75th anniv (1883) b 
of Jo Davidson, American sculptor; 
best known for busts of Allied mili- 
tary and political leaders of War I 


March 31—40 yrs ago (1918) Day- 
light Saving 1st introduced in U S 
. 15th anniv (1943) opening of 
the musical, Oklahoma, at St James 
Theatre, N Y C. (It had longest 
run of any musical in history.) 


April 1—All Fools’ Day. .. 380th 
anniv (1578) b of Wm Harvey, 
English physician; discoverer of 


circulation of blood. . . 90th anniv 
(1868) b of Edmond _ Rostand, 
French dramatist. 40th anniv 


(1918) founding of Royal Air Force 
in Great Britain. 


April 2—85th anniv (1873) b of 
Sergei Rachmaninoff, Russian con- 
cert pianist and composer (d, 1943). 


April 3—205th anniv (1753) b of 
Simon Willard, Mass clockmaker. 
(One of his clocks still keeps time 
in office of Chief Clerk, U S Su- 
preme Ct.). . . 175th anniv (1783) 





b of Washington Irving, lst Ameri- 
can literary man to attract atten- 
tion in England. (Creator of Rip 
Van Winkle, Ichabod Crane.) 


April 4—Good Friday. - 310th 
anniv (1648) b of Grinling Gibbons, 
English master woodcarver. (He 
carved superb choir stalls and bi- 
shop’s throne in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London). .. 140th anniv 
(1818) enactment by Congress of 
law reducing U S flag to original 
13 stripes, with star to represent 
each state. (There were at that 
time 20 states.). 135th anniv 
(1823) b of Sir Wm Siemens, Eng- 
lish physicist “father of modern 
steel industry.” 115th anniv 
(1843) b of Wm Henry Jackson, 
American photographer. (He pho- 
tographed new West after Civil 
War. His pictures induced Congress 
to conserve area now know as Yel- 
lowstone Nat’l Park.) 


April 5—1st Day of Passover (He- 
brew). . . 310th anniv (1648) b of 
Elihu Yale, one of early benefac- 
tors of what is now Yale Univ... 
25 yrs ago (1933) in order to stop 
the hoarding of gold, Pres Frank- 
lin D Roosevelt issued exec order 
calling for surrender of all private 
stores of gold, in exchange for 
equivalent currency. 
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PROFANITY—26 

A lad in Boston, rather small for 
his yrs, worked in an office as an 
errand boy for four men who did 
business there. One day the men 
were chaffing him about being so 
small, and said to him: 

“You never will am’t to much; 
you never can do business; you’re 
too small.” 

The little fellow looked at them. 
“Well,” he said, “small as I am I 
can do something which none of 
you four can do.” 

“Ah, what is that?” they asked. 

“I don’t know that I ought to 
tell you.” 

But they were anxious to know 
and urged him to tell what he 
could do that none of them was 
able to do. 

“T can keep from swearing,” said 
the little fellow with confidence. 

The four men did not question 
him further—Topical Illustrations. 


RACE RELATIONS—27 

White Americans who cannot 
reconcile themselves to accepting 
the dark minority at home, are go- 
ing to find it difficult to negotiate 
with a dark majority around con- 
ference tables abroad. Those who 
cannot solve the simple problem of 
race, can hardly hope to cope with 
the intricate problems of space.— 
Editorial, Ebony. 


RELIGION—Life—28 

The divorce between religion and 
life that set in during the past cen- 
tury threatens in our day to be- 
come complete. If the Faith that 
we profess in our churches and in 
the privacy of our homes were per- 
mitted to influence our public life: 

Would our newsstands be knee- 








deep in smut? Would racial intol- 
erance be a scandal at home and a 
source of weakness abroad? Would 
the business-man’s expense acc’t 
be popularly known as the swindle- 
sheet? 

Would certain leaders of labor be 
millionaires, or at least live like 
millionaires? Would the “fast buck” 
be the object of so many of our en- 
deavors and its possession so often 
the badge of success? Would our 
doctors and lawyers sometimes 
show a warmer devotion to fees and 
retainers than to generous ideals 
of their noble professions?—BeEn- 
JAMIN L Masse, S J, Information 
Mag. 


RESEARCH—29 

It may amuse you to learn that 
the U S home-permanent-wave in- 
dustry budgeted for research into 
ways of improving the looks of hu- 
man hair, a sum am’ting to 2 cts 
per U S female capita. The whole 
nation, meanwhile, was spending 
only 3 cts per capita for research 
into the distressing things that go 
on inside the human head.—Rear 
Adm Hyman G RICKOVER. 


RUSSIA—America—30 

As the American people are now 
painfully aware, the Soviet Union 
has developed a scientific and pro- 
ductive capacity capable of explor- 
ation of outer space. Equally im- 
portant but much less understood 
by the American people is the fact 
that the Soviets are succeeding in 
other areas than the physical sci- 
ences and sputniks. It is in such 
areas as psychology, propaganda, 
diplomacy that they have been 
equally effective—LyL—E W Asnpsy, 
ass’t exec sec’y for Educational 
Services, Nat’l Education Ass’n, 
editorial, Educational Leadership. 





On 3S 


Tempo of th wZimes 


It is now 30 yrs since Russia, 
formulating her ist “5-Yr-Plan” 
coined the slogan, “Surpass Ameri- 
ca!” Except for a wartime inter- 
lude this objective has been kept 
in the foreground of Russian plan- 
ning. But it is only in recent wks 
that Party Chief Nikita S Khrush- 
chev has established a definite date 
for the achievement. He now fore- 
casts that the Soviet Union will 
be the world’s No 1 industrial na- 
tion “within a space of 15 yrs.” 

Is this an idle boast, or does the 
proposal have some solid sub- 
stance? Reviewing the situation 
realistically, it must be admitted 
that the Soviet has 2 essentials for 
industrial supremacy — population 
and materiel. What she can and 
will do with these assets remains 
a question for the future. Other 
peoples before Russia have posses- 
sed both factors and failed to fuse 
them effectively. On the other 
hand Great Britain, in her heyday, 
stood a notable exception. She 
achieved industrial dominance de- 
spite acute limitations of popula- 
tion and natural resources. 

But what, precisely, are the 
treasures of the Soviet Union? 
They are admittedly impressive. 
P Antropov, Minister of Geology 
and Subterranean Resources, es- 
timates that the Soviet Union has 
41% of the world’s known reserves 
of iron ore (some of it running as 
high as 60% iron content); 60% 
of the coal and 88% of the man- 
ganese. There is gold in some sub- 
stantial volume. And _ geologists 
speak favorably of the vast dia- 





mond fields in Yakutia. Moreover, 
the Soviet is said to hold a pre- 
mier position in deposits of copper, 
lead, zinc, nickel, bauxite, wolfram, 
mercury, mica, titanium, molyb- 
denum, tin and uranium. 


Finally, the Soviet Union has 
great stores of oil, altho it is not 
as accessible as resources in other 
areas. This acct’s in some degree 
for her continued interest in the 
Middle East. 


But it must be said in summary 
that the exploitation of resources 
demands resourcefulness. Russia 
has the metal. Does she possess the 
mettle? She has yet to demon- 
strate an ability to master mass 
production techniques. 


And there remains the final 
question of who will or can absorb 
a vastly accelerated production of 
the Soviet Union. Production facili- 
ties the world around are on an in- 
crease. Nations grow steadily more 
self-sustaining. Thus, in the pro- 
cess of multiplying her manufac- 
tures, Russia must almost inevit- 
ably raise the living standard of 
her peoples. Mr Khrushchev might 
well note in passing that 94% of 
America’s goods and services are 
consumed within her borders. 
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SAFETY—Safe Driving—31 

Dr Maier I Tucher, San Francis- 
co psychiatrist, recently said: 
“Studies in safety design are now 
focusing on the interior of vehicles, 
on the obstructions within the car 
which have cost so many lives. It 
seems fitting we also examine the 
‘interior’ of the individual. . . We 
must study the sharp angles in his 
personality, those projecting ob- 
sessions, those psychological blind- 
nesses, those unanchored instabili- 
ties which seem to be every bit as 
hazardous as unanchored seats, 
lethal steering wheels and ‘ 
knobs.”—-Wm N Ptymat, “Your Re- 
ligion Makes You a Better (or 
Worse) Driver,” Christian Herald, 
2-’58. 


46 
ss 





Serenity is attainable 
Even when fate hasn’t smiled; 
We have only to reconcile our- 
selves 
To being unreconciled! 
—May RICHSTONE. 
32 
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SCIENCE—33 

McCready, the great astronomer, 
was asked: “How did you become 
interested in astronomy?” He 
repl’d: “I had a friend.”—Dr Ruvus- 
SELL A WILLIAMS, “Queen of the 
Sciences,” Indiana Freemason. 
not 
add 


The final test of science is 
whether its accomplishments 
to our comfort, knowledge and 
power, but whether it adds to our 
dignity as men, our sense of truth 
and beauty. It is a test science can- 
not pass alone and unaided.—Davip 
Sarnorr, Science Digest. 
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SEGREGATION—34 

Harry Golden, editor of the Car- 
olina Israelite, suggests this plan 
to solve the school integration 
problem. Whites and Negroes thru- 
out the South, he points out, 
“Stand at the same grocery count- 
ers, deposit money at the same 
bankteller’s window; pay taxes, 
light, and phone bills to the same 
clerks; walk thru the same 10¢ 
and dep’t stores; and stand at the 
Same drug counters. It is only 
when the Negro sits down that 
folks become panicky.” 

Therefore, Mr Golden suggests, 
instead of passing complicated 
legislation and constitutional a- 
mendments to preserve segregation, 
all any southern state need do is 
adopt “one small amendment to 
provide only desks in all our pub- 
lice schools; no seats. Desks should 
be the stand-up type like the old- 
fashioned bookkeeping desk. Since 
no one in the South pays the 
slightest att’n to a vertical Negro, 
this would solve our problem com- 
pletely."—-New Christian Advocate. 


SELF—Discipline—35 

The measure of success that we 
have in mastering ourselves will 
determine, to a large degree, our 
ability to live happily with others. 
The person who cannot get along 
with anybody is invariably at war 
with himself. His impatience, his 
uncontrolled temper, his domineer- 
ing ways are all projections of his 
own inner conflict—JoHN S Bon- 
NELL, No Escape From Life (Harp- 
er). 


“ ” 


“How did you keep from crying?” 
someone asked a little girl who had 
fallen and hurt her knee. She ans’d 
firmly, “I just said to myself, ‘Stop 
that,’ and made myself mind me.” 
—Highways of Happiness. 





SELF—Interest—36 


A visiting preacher in seminary 
once began his chapel talk with 
an arresting statement. “Be good 
to your old man.” It was not a talk 
on how to treat your father. He 
meant, “Be good to the person you 
are going to be when your hair has 
turned snowy white and the lines 
of the years have eaten deeply in- 
to your soul. Be good to your old 
man.” Like it or not, what we do 
stays with us. Scratch a piece ot 
glass and it is hard to rub out. 
Yield to temptation and we scratch 
our souls, even if no one discovers. 
The next time we are tempted, we 
might think about that. We might 
think of the persons we want to be 
in 10, 20, or 50 yrs. — TayLor E 


Rotu, “Power to Resist Tempta- 
tion,” Watchman-Examiner, 2-20- 
"658 

SEXES—37 


Kierkegaard has said, “To be a 
woman is something so strange, so 
confused, so complicated that only 
a@ woman could put up with it.” The 
brilliant, bitter statement of a 
woman’s dilemma has been made 
by Simone de Beauvoir in The Sec- 
ond Sex. She deals with the prob- 
lems of the woman who is gifted 
herself, yet has to be subservient to 
@ man’s vocation: “Man requires 
her to be wholly his and yet no 
burden, .. . to establish him in a 
fixed place on earth and to leave 
him free, to assume the monoton- 
ous daily round and not to bore 
him, to be always on hand and 
never importunate. He wants to 
have her all to himself, and not to 
belong to her.”—ELizaBETH D Dopps, 
“Don’t Pity Your Pastor’s Wife,” 
Presbyterian Life, 1-11-’58. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—38 

To be a good teacher, the teacher 
must be a student.—Ray R ApDING- 
ton, Social Studies teacher, La 
Porte (Ind) High School, Indiana 
Teacher. 


YOUTH—39 

A teen-ager becomes an adult 
three yrs before his parents think 
he does, and about two yrs after 
he thinks he does.—EvuGcENE P BeEr- 
Tin, Pennsylvania School Jnl. 


he 
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Faster airplanes, faster cars, 

Rockets soon to moon and 
Mars! 

Speed and progress—still not 
knowing 

Just exactly where we're going! 

—S Omar BARKER. 
40 
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YOUTH—41 

Teens cause us to tremble be- 
cause they have a new perspective 
on our culture. As we adults look 
at youth today, we tend to see them 
in the perspective of our own 
youthful days. Youth today have 
been growing up in a different 
world, and thus have a different 
viewpoint. As teens we never imag- 
ined the actual reality of a military 
draft in peacetime, of rockets to 
the moon, a motion picture in every 
home, nor of an explosive power 
that could blow up the world. . 
Who ever thought we would have 
trouble teaching the importance of 
saving money because our pupils 
have never known poverty?—HEr- 
MAN C AHRENS, “Youth in Their 
World,” Internat’l Jnl of Religious 
Education, 1-’58. 
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It seems this guy who owned a 
candy store in the Bronx saw a 
blue flame pass thru his shop, 
heard a crack, and suddenly a 
genie appeared. The proprietor was 
frightened at 1st but relaxed when 
the genie smiled. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I’m a genie.” 

“So what’s a genie?” 

“Why, I’m a magical person; I 
came to grant you a wish. Haven’t 
you wished for something all your 
life?” 

“Well, yes, I’ve always wanted to 
spend 2 wks at Grossinger’s with 
my wife and 2 kids, with all ex- 
penses paid.” 

“It’s yours,” said the genie. 

“But who will run the candy 
store while I’m gone?” asked the 
prop. 

“I will,” the genie repl’d, and 
immediately the delighted owner 
began telling him. . . “The jelly 
beans are 3 for a cent—peppermint 
patties go for 2 cents apiece,” etc. 

Next morning, while the genie 
was tying on his apron, the Ist 
customer appeared. 

“Make me a chocolate malted,” 
said the customer. 

“Okay,” said the genie, looking 
up from behind the counter. “You 
are a chocolate malted.”—JreRome 
Beatty, Jr, Saturday Review. a 
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GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


I Laughed At This One 


EmILy LOTNEY 

A Broadway character showed 
up at one of his usual haunts wear- 
ing a sad expression. 

“Whatsa matter?” he was asked. 

“I ain’t got no luck.” 

“Why?” 

"Well, 3 wks ago my grandfather 
died and left me $50,000.” 

“That’s bad?” 

“No; but 2 wks ago my aunt died 
and left me $30,000 and last wk an 
uncle left me $40,000.” 

“So, what’s the beef?” 

“This wk,” said our character, 
“Nuthin’.” 
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Methodists have a new appreci- 
ation of Southern Baptists, accord- 
ing to the following story printed 
in the daily newspaper of the Nat'l 
Council of Churches in session in 
St Louis: 

“Methodist Bishop G Bromley 
Oxnam presented some startling 
information to delegates attending 
the triennial gen’l assembly of the 
Nat’l Council of Churches here. 

“Bishop Oxnam reported that he 
had been reliably informed by a 
Southern Baptist statistician that, 
if the present rate of growth con- 
tinues, there will be more Southern 
Baptists than people by the yr 
2015. 

“And so the millenium.”—Arkan- 
sas Baptist. b 
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seoserees Qite-able QUIPS «+++ 


Johnny, who had acquired the 
habit of using profane language 
quite extensively, was warned by 
his mother never to say such words 
again, or she would pack his clothes 
and turn him out. 

Johnny promised his mother that 
he wouldn’t, but it was not very 
long until she heard him swear. 
She immediately packed his clothes 
and put him out of the house. 

The boy stood on the steps for 
approximately an hr, his mother 
watching him from the window, 
and finally she opened the door 
and asked him why he did not 
leave. 


“I was wondering,” he _ repl’d, 
“where the hell I would go.”—Orai 
Hygiene. c 


“ ” 


Sign on tv set: “For sale. It’s 
had only one owner—a little old 
lady with weak eyes.”"—L & N Mag, 
hm, Louisville & Nashville Ry. d 


A furniture store mgr was wor- 
ried. His competitor drew crowds 
to his window by employing a vi- 
vacious brunette to sit on one of 
his easy chairs, manicuring her 
nails and at the same time smiling 
at the crowd outside. 

After considerable thought, the 
worried mgr hit upon a novel idea. 
The next morning a_ ravishing 
blonde was seated on a revolving 
rocker in his window — but her 
back was to the street. 

In a matter of min’s, there was 
a milling crowd inside the store— 
some of them looking at furniture, 
too!—Jos C Sarak, Seng Book, hm, 
Seng Co. e 


Let’s send a Dutchman on that 
1st trip to the moon. Maybe he can 
buy it for twenty-four dollars. — 
PauL CaRRUTH. 


“ ” 


When a woman stops telling how 
good her children are, it’s because 
she’s busy bragging about the 
naughtiness of her grandchildren. 
—Haroitp COFFIN. 


“ ” 


One of the advantages of youth 
is that you haven’t already seen 
those movies they show on tele- 
vision.—MAURICE SEITTER. 


Our history might have read dif- 
ferently if the Redcoats had gone 
to a party the night before their 
charge up Bunker Hill, stayed out 
all night, and reported with blood- 
shot eyes.—ELIZABETH FRITCH. 

You’ve reached middle age when 
a fringe benefit is a haircut. — 
FRANKLIN P JONES. 

co ” 

Life is just a succession of tab- 
lets—School, Aspirin and Stone.— 
LesteR D KLIMEK. 

St Peter was the 1st to say, “Will 
you be good enough to join me?”— 
FRANCES RODMAN. 


If this is the dawn of an exciting 
new era, why isn’t somebody wak- 
ing up?—Cy N PEACE. 
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Bite Size 


The National Association for the 
Specialty Food Trade says that 
sales last year were up. Some of 


the more exotic foods — such as 
chocolate-covered ants — sold well 
in excess of expectations. — News 
item. 


I must admit I look askance 

At things like chocolate-covered 
ants. 

Though some may find them quite 
exotic, 

I think they’re downright idiotic. 


I can’t imagine sitting reading 

And, while I sit there, slowly feed- 
ing 

On such confections one by one. 

It’s not what I consider fun. 


They may be tasty, may be filled 

With vitamins, but I’m not thrilled 

To know my teeth have but to en- 
ter 

And there’s a dead ant in dead 
center. 


Or worse, it’s only hibernating, 

Just napping, full of sweets, and 
waiting. 

No, I'll take creams or nuts or 
chews; 

Pass me no ant, I'll just refuse 


And put my hand up to my mouth 
And hurry off to north or south... 
So put the box back on the shelf 
Or go ahead and gorge yourself. 


Qube 


We gave a dinner one fine Sep- 
tember evening many yrs ago, to 
which came a distinguished elderly 
Austrian prof and his wife. The 
table centerpiece was a huge deep- 
sided platter filled with crinkly 
green kale, a bevy of raw vegeta- 
bles past their prime, 2 large whole 
cabbages, a strangely shaped cu- 
cumber, big red onions, and in the 
very center, yellow squash blos- 
soms, blue asters and a scattering 
of rose petals. This happened dur- 
ing wartime and we had saved up 
our ration tickets for wks so that 
we could treat our honored guests 
to magnificent rib roast of beef. 
When the roast was served and 
carved, we discovered to our dis- 
may that both guests were not 
only vegetarians but belonged to 
the slightly odd school that pre- 
fers its vegetables raw. But every- 
thing went well. Contentedly and 
with gurgles of delight, they at- 
tacked the centerpiece and suc- 
ceeded in devouring it, to the last 
leathery leaf of kale, not forget- 
ting to nibble at a few blossoms, 
presumably for dessert. In our re- 
lief, we pretended to eat along with 
them. Never before were we so con- 
vinced that gardening was worth 
while! — Simas Sprrzer, “Gourmet 
Gardening,” Holiday, 3-’58. f 


“ ” 


A Southerner we know, now resi- 
dent in N Y C, phoned his home 
in Georgia after the recent snow- 
fall piled up there to ask his sister 
how her children had taken the 
event. 

“First snow in 15 yrs,” he said. 
“What did the kids think of it? 
The last time was before they were 
born.” 

“They liked it fine,” his sister 
repl’d. “They watched it on tele- 
vision.”—New Yorker. g 
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INSPIRATION FOR — 


Business Occasions 


Civic Occasions 
@: Activities 
Educational Occasions 


Fraterna! Occasions 
Holidays 
Matrimonial Occasions 
Patriotic Occasions 
Political Occasions 
Religious Occasions 
Social Occasions 
Social Problems 
Sports & Recreation 

— and many others 


“I am using one of 
your Special Occasion 
Outlines for an address 
next Sunday. Without 
this help I would have 
had to decline, due to 
lack of time.”” — Rev. 
PAUL C. KEELING, 
Oblong, Illinois. 








Not “Canned” talks... 
a treasury of ideas 


Speech OutTLines FOR ALL OCcCASIONS gives 
practical help for various types of talks — suggests 
points to be developed; presents stimulating ques- 
tions to be answered; provides appropriate illustra- 
tive stories and anecdotes; tells you how to start a 
talk; how to bring it to an effective conclusion. 


If you used this unique reference work only 
once a year, you would be well repaid for the small 
investment. But you will find yourself turning to it 
again and again. For these Speech Outlines cover a 
great variety of Business, Civic and Social occasions. 
There are Outlines, too, for the holidays; for talks 
on the appreciation of Music, Art, Literature and 
the Drama. In short, whenever you have a speech 
to prepare, turn to this practical volume for real 
help. Only $3.85 — on approval. If you prefer to 
remit now, we'll include Free copy of Toastmaster’s 
Check List. Money-back guarantee, of course. 


\  DROKE HOUSE, Dept Q-1, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 








Jas T MAnGaNn, Chicago, who es- 
tablished Celestia and claims title 
to all outer space, warns Uncle Sam 
that time is running out: “I gave 
the U S Gov’t an official license to 
fly satellites on Jan 18, 1957, good 
only for the Internat’l Geophysical 
Yr, which ends Dec 31.” 

1-Q-t 

Rev Ricuarp E Lentz, director of 
family life activities, Disciples of 
Christ, addressing Nat’l Council 
of Churches: “The idea that pre- 
marital counseling is merely deal- 
ing with blushing young people just 
isn’t true. A third of all who marry 
have been married previously.” 

2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice 


If you have any beat-up old 
money lying around that you don’t 
know what to do with, here are 
some luxuries in which you might 
find passing interest. 

You can, for example, convert 
your living room into a gambler’s 
heaven with the newest thing in 
furniture: an ottoman that turns 
into a gaming table. Under the ot- 
toman’s 4 foam-rubber cushions is 
a roulette layout. A roulette wheel, 
croupier rake, 500 chips, and an 
eyeshade are stored in a shelf un- 
derneath the ottoman. No chorus 
girls included, but then what do 
you expect for $130? Double-deal- 


SECOND CLASS MATTER 


ing ottoman is made by De Kor Co 
of Memphis, Tenn. 
Perhaps you’re more appealed to 


by coziness, tho. Well, here’s a 
gadget you might like (tho we 
think millions of American families 
could do without it). The thing 
produces an “illusion of snow fall- 
ing.” You set it in a window and 
plug it into an electric outlet. Syn- 
thetic snow is recirculated. You can 
get a 25 by 37 inch model for $29.50. 
We don’t know who makes this 
particular adjunct to gracious liv- 
ing, but you might find it in spe- 
cialty stores or decorators’ shops. 





